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stricting work on government contracts to eight hours per day, this plant was operating on a ten-hour basis with the work divided about equally between the commercial and the government contracts. All of the contracts had been taken on estimates made up on a ten-hour basis. As the law made no provision for increasing the price on government work and prices on commercial work could not be increased, the outlook was gloomy. Of course the commercial work could be continued on a ten-hour basis, but the company decided to throw the entire plant on eight hours and take the consequences.
Very much the same plans were followed as outlined above in the case of the printing plant. The consequences were very satisfactory. Every contract came out under the estimates, and during the past lean years the plant has been operating at full capacity due to its ability to underbid competitors.
A nearby competitor, operating under nearly the same conditions of commercial and government work, continued the commercial work on ten hours while working only eight hours on government contracts. They made no special preparations to meet the new conditions, but continued under the rule of thumb methods with the result that they lost money and were recently taken over by their financial backers.
The third concern makes a household article, which is extensively advertised and is well known throughout the United States and, to some extent, abroad. Their product requires a continuous operation of the plant, and they were working two shifts of eleven and thirteen hours, respectively. Every other plant in their line operates under these conditions, but they decided to run three shifts of eight hours each. Extensive preparations were made, as in the other cases, but with the exception that plans were made for a continuous production at a uniform rate regardless of the seasonable fluctuations in the sales. This meant that the production exceeded the sales in some seasons while falling short of the sales in other seasons. However, the plan gave the great advantage of steady employment and of running at the same rate throughout the entire year.
The employees were taken into the confidence of the manager and shown where the reduced hours would mean changes in their duties which upset all the traditions of the trade. With the exception of a single employee they replied that they did not care a hang for the traditions, but did want eight hours. This exceptional employee is working in another plant under the old conditions while his more tractable companions are